The Challenge to Democracy
illiteracy is  reduced;  production in  industry and
perhaps in some forms of agriculture is more efficient;
railways are improving, and so is road transport. The
United States of America is being closely followed in
its mechanical development by the policy of the
Soviet Government. And in Italy trains, at least on
the main lines, are more punctual than they were. It
is too soon to say how far the Nazi regime in Germany
has improved industrial prospects there, or the supply
of food and clothing. Germany, like Austria, under
municipal socialism, had already made great advances
in her chief cities; and the improvement in public
services may be continued under a dictatorship. But
it may be noted that health, education, and public
services generally have advanced very greatly also in
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  not  under
dictatorships. In the democratic tradition such advance
is taken for granted, and therefore is not so much
trumpeted abroad. Dictatorships are like religious
converts who claim credit for doing after conversion
what other people were doing all the time as part of
the day's work. It should be noted also that the
systems of public health and school organization, of
manufacture and transport, for the introduction of
which the dictatorships  claim  credit,  are  systems
discovered and practised in the democracies. Thus
the advocates of dictatorship use the products of the
system they condemn I They seem to believe that
civilization and culture consist in the latest results of
a process, not in the process itself. But savages can
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